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Portree. | Original E ate. 


FOR THE CASKET, HELLENA ASHTON. 


BY EMERSON BENNETT, AUTHOR OF THE “UNKNOWN COUN- 
TESS,” “SECRET ROBBER,” “LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” ETC. 


SONG. 
BY MRS. SOPHIA H. OLIVER. 
When o’er the memory of the past 
Sad sorrow throws her pall, 
Aad dark the future prospect gleams, 
With clouds o’ershadowing all — 
When Friends have pass'd from earth away, 
And youthful hopes have flown, 


CONTINUED FROM. PAGE 34. 

“That the last will of my father had been destroyed, and 
the former one retained; that the property I now possess, had 
| passed into other hands.” 

“It was a very foolish dream, Miss Ashion; I trust you may 
sleep sounder, after this.” 

| “Jt was foolish, I know;” 
vexation, that she had, as she supposed, been thus duped by 
Roland. 
and once more was she the proud Hellena Ashton. 

Sharkly noticed this, and his small black eyes fairly twinkled 
with pleasure. 

“Well, is this all the business you wish to transact with me? 
Have I been sent for, here, merely to gratify a silly whim?” 
enquired he, somewhat gruffly, apparently much displeased. 

“Put itin your bill!" replied Hellena, haughtily; “and no 

-words, sir! or the conducting of my affairs shall pass into oth- 


How very mournful ‘tis to think " isa 
y and Hellena bit her lips, in pure 
That we are all alone! P P 


That we are all alone! 3 
, The color once more resumed its wonted reign; 


But we have seen dark clouds obscure 
The radiance of the sky, 

Have seen the lovely flowers of spring 
Start forth, and bloom, and die. 

But soon the glorious summer sun 
Dispel’d the clouds away, 

And flowers return’d with spring again 

As beautiful and gay! 

| er, and more suitable hands.” 

| “As you please” — returned Sharkly, rising, while a wicked 

A moment later and 


As beautiful and gay! 


And thus though all is dark and drear, 


: é ; , smile passed over his ugly countenance. 
Where’er the glance is cast, 


|he had disappeared, muttering —“You shail be humbled, 
| proud girl; you shall he humbled, or Ethan Sharkly has forgot 
' his old tricks.” 
| Now let the insolent Roland DARE to approach,” 
Hellena, proudly, as she cast her eyes around her splendid 
| apartment. 
Agra. as sweetly bloom! { Reader, we will leave each t» their part, and once more, on 
Again as sweetly bloom! the wings of fancy, away to ald Philadelphia. 
mn ' | CHAPTER VII. 
FOR THE CASKET. | He knew it not, yet love was there, 
THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. F ap ee reo wee Seer e 
| For the thousand enjoyments, and non-enjoyments of life, 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. | how much are we indebted to that ever changing, invisible | 
She is the guardian angel of | 
| the inner sanctuary — ready to unlock the portals of Time and | 


Though gloom o’erclouds our future days, 
And sorrow dims the past — 

Yet Joy will shed a radiant light 
O’er days of bliss to come, 


uttered 


And Life, with all its social joys, 





There's a language which speaks in most eloquent phrase, | spirit of our existence, Fancy. 

Yet its tones never ring on the air— 

' Eternity —show us any scene —bear us swiftly away to any 

| state of being we may choose, either in the past, present, or | 
the future. She gives bright pictures in our darkest bette} 


| 
Time and space to her are as | 


{t comes to the soul in soft, musical lays, 

And lingers harmoniously there ; 
*Tis the language of angels, in regions of bliss,— 

And as, from the bright world above, ! dark pictures in our brightest. 
They bend, to commune with the mortals of this, | nothing. With the speed of thought she traverses immensi- 

They breathe this sweet language of love. _ ty — creates, peoples, and destroys worlds, as 'twere, ip a mo- 
She forms a connecting link between man and his ma- | 
ker, man and his fellow. She speaks to us in a voice unheard | 
—save to the inner sense —in our sleeping and waking mo- } 
ments. With her we trace once more the scenes of our former 
years—revel in the happy, frolicsome days of childhood. | 
With her we range the palaces of the mighty ones of earth — | 
behold the magnificence of wealth and power, in their most 
| dazaling gorgeous array —or enfer the dark, dismal dungeons | 
| of the oppressed and doomed, and hear the clanking of chains, | 
On sympathy’s chain, with lightning-like speed, and the groans of despair and torture. With her, when far | 
| away, we sit by those we love, and hold the converse of the | 
Bright, airy being —with all her faults, 
' who does not love Fancy! 
| Borne on her beautiful wings, once more we hasten to re- 
visit the scene we have for a time lost sight of, and to call up 
again the beings destined to bear no inferior part in our drama 
| of life. 
| It was a warm pleasant afternoon, and Lawrence Granby 
was standing by a window, that opened to the west —in his 

studio — gazing forth with a listless half-dreaming look, appa- 

rently unconscious of what was passing before him. 

The contents of the room were much as before described, 
And the sun, and the moon, and the btight starry throng — though arranged in far better order. ‘The likeness of Helle- 





‘ ent. 
©, who hath not felt it, that ever hath seen hey 


The glance of a bright, beaming eye, 

Where a soul of pure thought, in beautiful sheen, 
Lay mirrored most exquisitely ? 

And who that hath felt, but remembers the hour 
Of its deep thrilling, magical voice, 

As it came to the spirit—like dew to the lower — 
And bade it—sad, drooping—rejoice ! 


It passes from heart unto heart,— 

And they wonder who look, and feel not its meed, 
To mark the emotions that start 

From the lip, and the eye, and the highly flushed cheek 
Of another, when joyously fraught 

With that, which the tongue would less eloquent speak,— 
This language of love and of thought. 


| past and the future. 


And all understand it, in every land, 
From the far, frozen wilds of the north, 

To those soft, sunny vales, where, with bountiful hand, 
Nature pours her deliciousness forth ; | 
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lowed the expression, and evidently requiriug - but a few final 
touches from the hand of the artist. A_ little distance frora 
this, on another somewhat temporary easel, rested a beautiful 
design, evidently but just sketched out, showing that the art- 
ist’s mind had been employed on other than mere mechanical 
execution. It was a beautiful female figure, light and grace- 
ful, and seemed floating in a sort of halo atmosphere— her 
tiny feet scarce resting on the earth—and pointing abeve to 
a still brighter halo, whence angel faces were looking forth and 
seemingly beckoning, with the former, to some one in the 
back-ground, to approach. The features of this prominent 
figure, bore a mixed resemblance to the one on the easel, and 
the one on the wall—while in the person, darker shaded, 
might be traced a slight resemblance of the artist himself. It 
was evidently intended but for a sketch — merely for atrial ot 
the powers ideal — and, consequently, the miner points of the 
picture were not filled out, with those fine touches, necessary 
to a finished painting. Underneath of it was written, 
“Hope on, hope ever.” 

For some moments, Lawrence stood by the window, as be- 
fore said, apparently unconscious of what was going forward 
— while from some evidently pleasing train of thought, e half 
smile lingered around his mouth —sand then, of a sudden, the 
expression saddened, and his brows seemed knit with stera 
reflection. 

“Why am 1 troubled with these eonficting thought: 
mused he—“now hope, now fear; why do they crowd them- 
selves upon me? what right have Lto doubt her? Have | 
not her solemn vow, pledged to me, before God and his aa- 
gels? and yet, withal, a strange foreboding comes upon me. 
Why in my dreams does her likeness suddenly change to 
another, fair and lovely being? 
waking mind? 


Are dreams an index of the 
No, no! it cannot be; and yetdo I ever have 
her foremost in my vision? Alas! { fear my thoughts do some- 


” 


times wander to another;” and musing thus, Lawrence turned 
away from the window, and taking up his pencils approached 
the painting, resting on the easel. Glancing at it, fora mo- 
ment, and at the one on the wall, witha half stifled sigh 
he turned to the sketch betore mentioned, and resumed his 
, labors — uttering, 
| sitting.” 

For some half hour, or so, he worked in silence — at the ex- 
piration of which time, a slight tap was heard on the door 

Instantly laying aside his pencils, with a flush on his fea- 
tures, he moved to door, and, opening it, admitted the lovely 


as he did so; —It is nearly time for her last 


| Olivia Morrison. 


With a slight bow, a winning smile, and rather heightened 
color, she passed into the apartment, and, throwing off some 
of her outer habiliments, prepared herself for another sitting. 

“I suppose I sit for the last time?’ remarked she, turning 
' her dark gray eyes full upon the artist, with a softened ex- 
pression. 

“For the last time, Miss Morrison” —- answered Lawrence, 
with a modest inclination of his head—for the last time; 
with this, the painting, as far as my humble abilities can make 
it, will be complete,” and there was a perceptible tremor in 
| his voice. 

Olivia made no reply, but, for a moment, her soft gray cyes 
rested upon his with an earnest, tender, half melancholy ex- 
pression, and then, turning with a partly suppressed sigh, she 
seated herself ona chair some little distance from the ease!. 
Lawrence took up his pencils to resume his task, with feclings 
difficult to describe. Day after day, since the commence- 
mencement of her portrait, had Olivia sat to him — day after 
day had he gazed upon her sweet, angelic features, watching 
the minutest expression, so as to transcribe it to his canvass 
— yet never before had such feelings been at work in his breast, 
as on the present occasion. That he had looked upon her in 
a different point of view from the generality of her sex, he 
was fully aware; but that there was awakened ane thoughi, 





All creation — below and above— na had been removed from the easel, and, in a large gilt frame, 
Seems vocal with praise, which, swelling to song, 


Is sang in this language of love. “8 was occupied by another, lovely to a fault, if we may so be al- 


sentiment, or emotion, akin to love, he was wot. And yet, 


now adorned one portion of the wall, while its former place | strange as it may seem, so it was. He believed his whole sou! 
was occupied with thoughts of Hellena Ashton, and yet, often 





~ nae” oF 


42 


and often did she appear before his mental perception in the | 
form of Olivia Morrison. How this had taken place, were | 
impossible to tell. The workings of love, on the heart, are | 
strange and inexplicable. As the dew, unseen, infuses itself 
into the flower—so does love, unknown, into the heart. Thou- | 
sands love ere they are aware of the fact — thousands think 


they love, when they do not. 


Love may be divided into two classes — the love of passion, 
and the of affection. 
thrilling, and makes the young blood rush with fever heat 


through the veins. 


love The former is quick, wild and 
It presses onward like a torrent, over- 
whelming, bearing down all opposition; and, oftentimes, is 
the ruin of all that feel its influence. That it is pure, we deny. 
The indi- 
of passion, knows but little 
of reason, while its flame is in blast; and it passes over the | 


It is a disease of the brain—a species of insanity. 
vidual, who is fired with the love 


soul, not unfrequently leaving it @ perfect wreck. Point out | 
error, or a thousand errors, to those who have come be- 


neath its power—in the idel of their vision—and they will 


see them not,—or, seeing them, cannot resist the impetus 
impelling them on to In the latter, it is far different. 
‘The love of affection is calm and deep — flowing gently on, as 
the even current of some mighty stream. 


ruin, 


it is pure; and un- 
{ike the former, it is not founded upon impulse, —but reason 
—ny, a train of reasoning. Mt meets with no discord in the 


heart of another, for it has connected itself to that other, by 


. harmonious train of sympathy. It is never blind, but ever 
Once seated in the heart, 


it iy forever fixed, eternal, unchanging as the rock of ages. It 


open to the conviction of an error. 


never seeks to destroy ; its attributes are mildness, resignation, 
id forgiveness. Itis the noblest, most refined, and highest | 
ler of being —belonging more to God, than man. 
hus, then, to detine the true position of Lawrence Gran. | 
by, we should say he had been drawn toward Hellena Ashton, 
more by the love of passion, than affection. While from ga- 
zing upon the sweet, lovely features of Olivia Morrison, day 
by day, unconsciously, had the seeds of affection been sown, 
and, unbeknown to himself, had taken deep root in his heart. 
How was it with Olivia Morrison, herself? Young, inno- | 
cent, generous and confiding, Lawrence Granby was the first 
that had ever awakened a feeling in her soul, which had passed | 
her understanding. By hdc she had met him, soon after | 
his arrival inthe city. His noble look, — his pale, thoughtful | | 
brow —his dark hazel eye, 


eloquent with language of no or- | 
cinary inind —his seeming deep dejection, had arrested her 
attention, and awakened a curiosity to know who he was, and | 
what his cause of suffering. 


Curiosity is one of the first, and, save love, perhaps one of 
the most powerful attributes of # woman's nature; and when 
once fully aroused, her whole soul is enlisted in the cause. 
Whiy this is, we are unable to divine — that it is, none will de- 
ny, who have studied mankind, closely. Perhaps, because the | 
mind of woman—always active—when aside from its em- 
jloyment on physical labor—seeks a subject, whereby she | 
may concentrate her thoughts, —in every thing that passes be- 
ioreherken. It arises, undoubtedly, in part, from confine- 
mentand a lack of variety. Did the female, asthe male, occu- 
py more of the outer world—did she travel more, see more, 
we believe her curiosity would be far less. 


Olivia, as before remarked, had seen Lawrence, and her cu- 
riosity had been excited to learn more of him. 
a stranger in the city, to her was evident; for, being a native 
herself, it was easy for her to detect the slight variations from 
Hose peculiarities, which every place possesses in a greater or 
less degree. It so chanced, too, that he had passed her fath- 
«r’s vesidence every day; and every day had she watched, 
and seen that down-cast, sorrowful look — until what at first 
might have passed for curiosity, by a continued train of 
thought, gradually deepened into that earnest interest, which 
is akin to love. By some casual enquiry among her circle of 
visitors, she was, at length, enabled to learn that he was a 
poor artist — but lately arrived in the city, from the West — 
just eatering op the profession. Here, then, was a chance to 
cisplay her woman's ingenuity ——become acquainted with the 
olject of her secret meditations — and, at the same time, ren- 
der him a pecuniary assistance. 


That he was 








To favor this, Olivia Morrison .15 the daughter of a weal- 
thy, kind, indulgent father — an only child — and, from having 
lost her mother in early youth, she had become the centre of 
that father’s affections. Consequenily his only desire was to 
gratify each, and every wish of her heart. 1 was, therefore, 
as may readily be divined, an easy matter for her to procure 
the labors of the artist; for, although several likenesses of 
herself had been taken, already, she plead, as an excuse, for 





THE CASKET. 


having another, that ae wished it for her cousin, and more, 
that the artist was poor and she wished, by patronizing, to as- 
sist him — either of which were of sufficient weight, with her 
father, to have procured her five times the necessary funds 
for its accomplishment; for, possessing a noble heart, his hap- 
piest moments were in gratifying his daug!ter in her humane 
designs of relieving the poor, and, also, of relieving them, pri- 
vately, himself. 

Thus, throngh a rather romantic combination of cireum- 
stances, of which, of course, Lawrence Granby knew nothing, 
was he indebted for his first sitter and patron in the art, to 


| which he had become wedded. 


Whatever were the feelings of Olivia Morrison, when she 


for the first time, conversed, or heard her father, with Law- 


rence Granby — they soon ripened into deep, holy, but hope- 
less love. Hopeless, because she believed him another's. 
When at first she became fully aware of this fact, it required 
all her mental energy, to refrain from exhibiting her feelings 
in a manner that others might divine her secret. Hence it 
was, as the rea ler doubtless remembers, that she appeared so 
much agitated on their first interview. Her first emotion 
over, cool reasoning resumed its sway, and though she felt, 
from looking into ber own heart, 


could 


now was, yet to a mild, 


that she must-continue to 
love him—that he than he 
resigned temperament like hers, it 


was a sweet delight in thinking of, ia loving him in secret. 


never be other to her 


But however much she might have striven —ay, and how- 
ever much she had succeeded, screening the true feelings 
of her heart, regarding Granby, from all — even himself —yet 
the flame , had burned steadily on, and 
was, by slow, imperceptible degrees, consuming her. 


there, once enkindled 


which not even herself was aware, had not escaped the quick 
eye of her father --and on the very 
| introduce her to the reader, he had, in private, questioned her 
| seriously regarding the cause. She was, as a matter of course, 
| surprised at his interrogations, and replied that she had never 
felt better, had never enjoyed better health. But to him this 
was not satisfactory, and thinking something might, per- 
chance, be preying on her mind, he questioned her more close- 
Much 


| to his sorrow, we say, for although not a father that feared the 


ly and at last, much to his sorrow, learned her secret. 

uniting of his daughter with aman of genius though poor 

— yet because he believed, with his daughter, that Lowrence 

Granby was already enraged to another, and 
P, ° o”"oS 


In his 


| with pain, what must be the ultimate consequences. 


own mind, unbeknown to Olivia, he had determined on ques- 


tioning Lawrence the first opportunity, and learning the true 
state of aflairs from his own lips. 

Thus matters stood at the time we again introduce Law- 
rence Granby and Olivia Morrison. But to proceed. 

For a few minutes neither spoke — both, apparently, de- 
pressed with thoughts struggling within. Lawrence as he 
turned to catch the expression of Olivia's countenance, for 


the last touchings, was somewhat surprised, to behold the | s(arted, while a gleam of animation spread over his counte- 


deep shade of melancholy written there; and he now noticed 


since their first interview. 


brow — caused, appareutly, by incessant thought — her cheeks 


, seemed slightly sunken and more than wonted pale — the soft 


heavenly smile that usually hung—as ‘twere a veil of en- 
chantment—over her lovely features, was still there, but 
seemed shaded with an air of gloom. 
the floor, and she was wholly unconscions of passing beneath 
his close observation. 
his heart stirred by strange, deep feelings. 

moment, he, in a low tender voice, enquired —- 

“Are you ill, Miss Morrison?” 

Olivia started, suddenly —the color, with lightning rapidi- 
ty, passed from her neck to her temples — she raised her eyes 
to his, quickly, and then as quickly turned then away. But 
oh! that glance! read it—felt it—he could not 
mistake it. It was a glance of deep, devotional, despairing 
love. Fora moment, Olivia made no reply — while again her 
features paled ani her lips slightly quivered. 


Musing, for a 


Lawrence 


Twice she 
passed her band, quickly, acvess her high, pale forelread — like 
one suflering “ita internal pain. 
agitated, she replied -—~ 

“You ask if Lam ill, Mr, Granby? I believe nothing, seri- 
ous, sir -- though, in sooth, 1 do not feel as well, as usual.” 

“I fear itis more serious than you apprehend, Miss Morri- 
son” —returned Lawrence, his voice and look expressing the 
most tender interest in her welfare. “I fear, in your present 
state of health, this sitting will fatigue you, Another time 
will answer my purpose, as well,” 

“Thank you, for your kindness, Mr. Granby, in. aecommo- 


Atlength, in a voice slightly 


This, of 


day, in which we again | 





There was a look of care on her} 


Her eyes were benton) __jn the mighty Vatican—can you glean that knowledge, 
| which you only 
Lawrence, as he gazed upon her, felt | your brow and your name live on the records of posterity. 


; were as active as our own. 








dating yourself to my frelings;” and again her eyes rested 
affectionately, for a moment, upon his; “but I will not thus 
inconvenience you — perchance, too, there will never be a 
more fiiting time, than the present 


7 and unconsciously, she 
sighed. 


“It, then, Miss Morrison, you woull have me proceed, I 
pray you strive to wear a look less fullof sorrow, or you will 
make all sad that gaze upon your picture. Perchance some 
book would serve to turn your thoughts into another channel, 
and give your countenance a less melancholy cast —for it is, 
undoubtedly, the mental inquietude that produces, in part, 
your physical appearance.” 

“I believe you are right, Mr, Granby" 
ly, her eyes resting on the 


——said she, musing- 


floor -- “Il beleve you are right — 
for of late my thoughts have been of a serious nature. I will 
try your suggestion. Have you any of the poets?” 

“Nearly all, Miss Morrison,” — replied Lawrence, quickly, 
his eyes sparkling with animation — “aod, ia my hours of sol- 
tiude, nothing delights me more than iu holding converse with 
those great spirits. It seems when my eye passes over the 
, as though my soul had winged its flight 
into another existence, where every thing was robed in beau- 
ty, where nothing 


glorious pages of song 


but sounds of harmony were wakine 


around me.” 

“I have had such feelings ofien and often, yet never dreaim- 
ed they were possessed by another" — returned Olivia, looking 
up, with glowing cheeks. “I have ever fancied when reading 
a beautiful poem, that Icould hear the sily ery murmur of spir- 
it voices. O, it is delightful to be made drunk with the crea- 
tions of mind.” 

For a moment, as Olivia spoke, Lawrence gazed upou her 
with rapture — so much were her thoughts and sentiments the 
very echoes of hisown. And wellmight he gaze with rapture, 
for there was everything expressed that was noble and lovely 
in woman. Her features were lit by a smile that angels would 


not shame to wear. It was that smile of lofty intellect, which 


is sometimes seen, as *twere, to give us the foreshadowing ot 
the immortal deity within us —the Promethean spark — the 
very soul itse If; and it played around her mouth — it danced 
along her cheeks -—it sparkled in her eyes —it hovered on her 
forehead. 


"Twas a moment invaluable to the artist; with the speed o 


| thought he seized his pencils — dipped them in the colors — 
therefore saw, | 
| 


and the next moment he turned to Olivia and with a look oi 
triumph — speechless with emotions, at his own success — 
pointed to the canvass. 


It was a noble 
triumph, even for genius; —for, inthat one brief moment, he 
had given the soul; 


She started, as she beheld her counterpart. 


he had endowed the canvass, seeming|ly, 


| with life and thought! 


At this moment the door opened, and the father of Olivia 
entered. With a cordial salutation to Lawrence, he ap- 


proached the easel. As the likeness came upon his vision, hie 


>) nance; and turning to Lawrence, he grasped his hand. 
for the first time, that there was a very perceptible change | 


“Sir,” said he, “vou have achieved what, until now, Tf be- 


Cenius, and genius alone, could have giv - 
en that life-like animation. 


lieved impossible. 
lt is beautiful, sir, beautiful — 
Consider your fortune made. [have wealth, 


and you shall go to Italy, and there, amid the luxuriance of 


most beautiful. 
immortal thoughts, shadowed forth from canvass and marb « 


require, to bid the laurels of fame eneircl> 


(TO BE CONTINUED ON PAGE 49.) 
i 





FioQueNnT Exrracr.—“Generation after generation,” 
says an eloquent writer, “have felt as we feel, and their fellows 
They passed away like a vapor, 
while nature wore the same aspect of beauty as when her Cr 
ator commanded her to be. The heaveus shall be as brig! t 
over our graves as they now are around our paths. The world 
will have the same attractions for our offsprings yet unborn, 
that she had oace for ourselves and that she bas now for our 
children. Yeta little while and all of this will have happen 
ed. The throbbing heart will be stifled, 
rest, 


and we shall be at 
Our funeral will wind on its way, and the prayers will 
be said, and our friends will all return, and we shall be left to 
darkness, And it may be for a short time that we shail be spo 

ken of, but the things of life will creep in, and our names wil 
soon be forgotten. 


Days will continue to move on, and laugh 
ter and song will be heard in the place tn which we died; and 
the eye that mourned for us will be dried, and glisten again 
with joy; and even our children will cease to think of us, and 
will not remember to lisp our names.” 
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Bssayns. 
FOR THE CASKET. 
SELF-COMMAND. 


NO. HL. 
VICTIMS OF PASSION. 
BY L. A. HINE. 
It is remarkable, that mankind do not profit more by the 
lessons of instruction that are constantly before them. We 


are continually urged by the most eloquent appeals to obtain 
a command over ourselves that will not yield to any tempta- 
tion however alluring, nor to any shock however violent. Na- 
ture through all her works procliims the joy and peace, the 
light and happiness that every child of man should uniformly 
enjoy. The beasts of the field as they crop the exuberant 
vegetation, bathe in the refreshing breeze of the morning and 
manifest a fullness of pleasure, rebuke man, the noblest of | 
creation, for plunging himself into the seething tide of un- 
happiness. The birds of the air while tuning their lively 
songs, 


how foolish and wicked is man, created so infinitely above 


show us how much nature designed them to enjoy, and 
all | 


gs, for not living in constant obedience to 


other living bein 


laws which preside over his highest welfare. The flowers of 





the field as they bloom in beauty and shed abroad a delicious | 


~weetness — the splendor — the | 


plains as they glow in | 
hills as they gently undulate — the mountains as they rise in | 
crandeur— the valleys and the flowing stream —the heavens 
as they twinkle at night with the light of stars,—all things 
above and below by the instruction they afford, by the sub- 
limity they possess for the enjoyment of man, and by the 
emotions their contemplation occasions, demonstrate the glo- 
rious design of universal happiness, unceasing pleasure and 
constant elevation as the true end of human life on earth. 


How 


reap a tithe of the happiness that is within their reach! 


few 
How 


many are the victims of themselves—of their passions. 


But how immeasurably short of this do we fall? 


Though unpleasant, it is profitable for our instruction to 
visit the asylums which society for benevolent, as well as poli- 
tic purposes, has provided for the degraded, the wretched and 
unfortunate. 

Let us first enter the Institution for the education of the 
blind. Here we find a class of persons to whom nothing but | 
darkness is visible. They cannot see a single object of beau- | 
ty. They hear the sympathizing tones of their fellows, but 
cannot see their counteninces which are more ¢ loquent than 
their words. They hear the songs of gladness that fill the 
croves, but cannot see the lively creatures that make the mel- 
ody. They scent the sweetness and fragrance of the flowers 
and the foliage, but cannot see the splendid coloring that 
adorns them. ‘Think, then, of the misfortune of blindness: and 
think, too, that itisa deformity which is not found in the great 
plan of nature. The blind are pitiable monuments of viola- 
tions of law —of guilt,—not necessarily of the persons af- 


No hu- | 


. . ‘ } 
man being would ever be blind, unless by some external vio- | 


flicted, but of those from whom they are descended. 


leuce, had man been obedient — had he commanded hiniself. 

Let us go now to the Asylum for the deaf and dumb. These 
unfortunates can see the forms of things and the physical mag- 
niticence of nature, but they canvot hear the thrilling sym- 
phonies of music nor the vocal sounds by which man can 
communicate with man— thoughts and sentiments be jnter- 
changed, and each be made acquainted with the joys and sor- 
vows, the hopes and fears of friends.> Verily nature did not 
intend this deformity, and it is a reproaching effect of man’s 
se lf-sacrifising conduct. 





There is still another Asylum it would be profitable to visit. 
We enter the building where a few of the insane are congre- 
gated. Here we stand among those whose reason is dethrened, | 
the light of whose minds is alinost extinguished, and who 
have nearly lost the distinguishing atributes of man. Some 
are raving maniacs with just mind enough to be tortured by 
dreadful scenes of terror which are spread before them by a 
deranged imagination. Some are quiet masses of bones and 
muscle, with little else. Some can think, but never correctly | 
—can act, but know not the quality of their conduct, wheth- 
er it be rightor wrong. There they are—so many living 


beings to whom death would be the angel of mercy. They, | 


P . + t 
too, are the handy work of man's ungoverned passions. Some | 


commenced their life in the genteel halls of conviviality, pur- 
sued their revels in the dismal dens of dissipation, and having 
lost the last characteristic of manhood, graduated into the 
doleful condition of insanity. They extinguished the light of 
Some yielded to the se- 
ductions of lust and haunted the abode of harlots until cor- 


the soul in the intoxicating draught. 


| Watchmen armed with guns and clubs. 


} will share an overflowing abundance. 
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ruption effaced the purity of the spirit, disease deranged the 
physical and mental constitutions, and they found themselves 
thrust as worthless stuff beyond the dominion of reason. 
Some had placed their affections upon wealth, applied all their 
energies to its acquisition, and when adversity swept from | 
them the Mammon of their worship, the violence thus done to 








their unholy passion deprived them-of mind, of which they | 
had proved the unworthy possessors. 


Some in consequence 
of their ignorance of themselves, their fellows and their God, | 
were thrown into the whirling eddy of religious excitement 





and fear, and lost the spirit of true devotion and the powers 
of religious meditation. 
this misery further. 


But we will not pursue the causes of | 
We speak not against these poor unfor- | 
tunates themselves, but against that want of self-command } 
which caused their ruin. 

There is still another institution it would be profitable for | 


reflecting persons to visit. The penitentiary is full of human 
beings who are guarded with walls, and bars, and bolts, and 
‘These are not mani- 


They are persons who have waged | 
' 


acs, nor mutes, nor blind. 
war against the rights of their fellows, and whom society has 


found it necessary to guard withastrong arm. They are 
guilty of all kinds of wrong and are now suffering the humil- | 


! 
| 
iating penalty. Their vices have almost destroyed the divini- | 


ty of their nature, and society, as well as they, reap the bitter 
. ” ! 


fruits. They alone are not guilty, neither do they alone reap 


the punishment. They have exercised a little less self-com- 
mand than their more fortunate fellows, and that is the main j 
They 

commenced, as all the rest of mankind, by trifling violations | 
of the laws of morality, and their misfortune is, that they pro- | 


difference between them, and those who go at large. 


gressed more rapidly than others. They were more suscepti- | 
ble under the influence of wrong thinking, wrong acting and 
bad example. We look upon them with scorn and hate; but | 
we havé more reason to despise ourselyes for indulging and 

upholting vices whose influence ruined them. We may say | 
as much as we choose about independence and individual re- | 
sponsibility ; but the fact is, that so long as man ts a social be- 
ing, so long must one be iptiuenced by another, and all who 
are not pure in heart must share the guilt of each and the con- 
sequent degradation and punishment. Therefore seli-com- 
mand is not alone important tc those who rush into extreme 
excess, but also to those who maintain a common obedience 


and with whom all extremes of vice originate. 


the few amass the means of happiness which they cannot en- 
joy? Why is unremitting toil the lot of many, and the indo- 
lence of the few the curse of alif It is not always the fault of 
the poor that they are destitute. “hey are oppressed by gen- 
eral wrong. The passion of avarice and- for trivial gratifica- 


tions which actuates the few, works the ruin of the mass. 
There is just means enough for the highest good of all, and 
when the avarice of one grasps thousands more than he really 
needs, the consequence is, that several of his fellows are com- 
fied manner. Here also we see the importance of self-knowl- 
edge that we may understand our rights and those of our 
fellows, and of selt-command to prevent our trespassing upon 
others. No man of a proper moral culture can conduct him- 
self so as to limit the capacity of his fellows for obtaining the 
One will not become rich knowing the 
One 


will not live without labor knowing that it would occasion ex- 


means of happiness. 


truth, that at the same time, another is becoming poor. 


One will not be extrava- 
All 


will recollect that others must live as well as they, and the 


cessive toil on the part of another. 
gant while another is suffering for the necessaries of life. 


bounties of Heaven would be equally accessible to all. 

In that day when each will be the emperor of himself, will 
a new earth and a new heaven appear. Not that any thing in 
nature will be, in itself, changed, but they will be enjoyed by 
all as was the original desigu. Mental and spiritual develop- 
ment will dignify all, new beauties will be revealed, purer 
sources of happiness will send their tides of joy all sparkling 
through the earth, and every son and daughter of Humanity 
This glorious day will 
dawn, for it is the promise of God, and of nature, which can- 
not be violated! Man will learn the laws of his mental and 
physical being and bring himself into faithful obedience. -He 
willcome into harmony with himself while the body shall be 
only subservient to -the mind, instead of the instrument of its 
derangement, and when the light of the soul shell not flicker 
as the flame of an almost exhausted lamp. He will also be in 
harmony with his fellows, acknowledging the Universal 
Brotherhood of man. This will be the only Millenium fore- 
told by the seers and propbets of oll. 








: aril 
And why do ignorance and poverty afflict the many, while | 
| 


pelled to sutler for want of means to support them in a digni- | 





Sctence. 


The tollowing is taken from a very interesting lecture on 


the elements of Physiology — provided us by a friend. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


In describing the cireulation of the blood, it is customary 
to begin at the heart. The heart contains four cavities; wo 


| ventricles and two auricles; that is, the right and left ventricle, 


and the right and left auricle: cavities which fill and empty at 
every pulsation of the organ. The motion of the heart is that 
of expansion and contraction; a motion net unlike that of « 
bellows. By expanding, the cavities are drawn full of blood, 
and by contracting, it is thrown out; thus, by receiving the 


blood from the large veins, and passing it into the arteries, a 


| constant circulation is kept up, frem the heart, through the 


arteries, to all parts of the body, and back to the heart, through 


| the veins, from all parts of the body. 


The system of blood-vessels, known by the name of arteriés, 
through which the blood passes in its course from the heart, 
to every part of the body, commences at the heart, in the form 
of a large vessel, called the aorta, of about one half inch di- 
ameter in the adult man. From this point it passes upward 
and downward, giving off large branches to every portion of 
the bowels, lungs, legs, arms, head, &e. From these second 
arteries, thousands of others branch off, spreading and branch- 
ing off in every direction, increasing in number and diminish- 
ing in size, until every minute particle of flesh and boné, how- 
ever small, is very abundantly supplied with arteries smaller 
than a human hair. So very extensive is this system of ves- 
sels, that not even a pin or needle can enter any part of the 
flesh without wounding some one gr more of them, giving ori- 
gin to the escape of blood, and so small as not to be séen’ by 
the eye withot the aid of glasses. These extremely smalt ar- 
teries finally terminate by emerging into veins. 


all the arteries terminate and all the veins commence. 


In this way 


The veins, commencing at the termination of the arteries, 
return to the heart, by following the course of the arteries 
back, so that a description of the veins, in general’ terms, 
amounts, with a few exceptions, to an inverted description of 
the arteries. Inthe distribution of the veins there is géner- 
ally much less regularity than in the corresponding afrange- 
ment of the arteries. 

Having thus arrived at the right auricle of the heart, the 
blood has traversed its great circuit; and the smaller one 
commences as follows: —From the right auricle, the blood 
passes into the right ventricle, from which it is thrown, with 
some force, through all parts of the lungs, traverses the great 
pulinonary arteries, which, like the other arteries of the body, 
| increase in number and diminish in size until they emerge into 
veins. The pulmonary veins, originating from the termina- 
| tions of the minute extremities of the pulmonary arteries, 
| cons erge, by diminishing in number and increasing in size, an- 
| til they form one large vein entering the left auricle of the 
| heart. By these veins, the blood ts returned to the heart, en- 
| tering the left auricle, from which it passes directly into the 
| left ventricle, the cay ity from which it started, 

The object for which the bl vod is made to traverse its great 
| circuit is to supply nourishment and oxygen to every part and 
particle of the whole body ; but for what is the blood made to 
circulate through the lungs! In order to investigate that 
point, we must take into consideration every phenomena con- 
nected with the function of the luags, or the process of brea+ 
thing; the suspension of which destroys life in a few minutes, 

The weight of the blood, in an ordinary adult man, is about 


24 lbs., measuring nearly three gallons. The color of the 
bluod is created by the oxidation of a minute quantity of tron, 


which is carried into the blood with the nutritive principle. 





| The blood is not all albumen, but it is albumen mixed with, or 
| dissslved in, water, and containing besides, the elements ot 

respiration, The proportion of the water to the other parts 
1 is about as eighty to twenty; that is, eighty per cent. water 


and twenty per cent. of albumen, respiratory elements, &c. 


a 


Frowers IN Bep Rooms —CAvctTion. — Recently in Lon 
don, a young lady went to bed in good he alth, and was found 
the next morning dead! The physicians who were « alled int 
declared that the sole cause of this catastrophe was the pot- 
soning of the air by the exhalations of a quantity of lillies 
| found in two large vases on a table in the room. Roses, 
tuberoses, jessamines, and in fact most flowers may in the same 


way, produce effects, if not mortal, at least very injurious. 





Their influence acts most powertully on nervous persous. 
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FOR THE CASKET. 
POETRY OF ART. 
NO. HI. 
BY J. G. DUNN, M. D. 
We published in a late number of the Casket, a short article 
on the poetry of Art, or in other words, a congregation of 
texts, each one capable, without tautology of being expanded 
into. an essay. A comparison between Milton and Ange lo — 
Tom Moore and Titian, was therein proposed. In order to 
do this, in the first place it becomes necessary for us to give a 
short account of Angelo, and the age in which he lived. 

The object of every treatise of this kind, should be to com- 
pare the present with the past. 
memoir for the ears of an American public, there is hardly 
needed any apology for making continual reference to the 
deficiencies and barriers which retard the progress of Ameri- 


can Art. It is our intention to attempt a delineation of those 
elements which should enter largely into the education of a 


Hence, in compiling this brief 


sreat Artist—to demonstrate those principles which sealed 
the immortality of Michael Angelo, and by his application 
dissolved the darkaess which long had enshrouded his pro- 
fession. To waderstand our own deficiencies we must view 
them comparatively, with more excellent models; and as we 
contemplate the excellencies which were the offspring of the 
era we are about to examine, it is impossible to overlook the 
insignificance which the force of contrast throws upon our 
own productions. 

in order to exhibit the unsurpassed sublimity with which 
Michael Angelo clothed the noblest calling of Genius, and the 
credit which every mind must acknowledge as the well merit- 
ed reward of his mental energy, it is necessary to sketch the 


situation of Poetic Art anterior to, and during the period of} 


his life. 
epoch of the Florentine school, and came not upon the stage 


He lived in what might be denominated the second 


until after Leonardo Davinci had purged the profession of 
numerous deficiencies, and instituted grace of outline and 
energy of expression in lieu of that stiffness and nonentity of 
feature which predominated in the previous productions of 
the achool. . 

The first epoch of that school was characterized by some of 
the worst of errors. -Its productions were hard, liny, and 
miserably colored; yet they exhibited in a great degree, one 
redeeming aud peculiar feature, and that was, the all absorb- 
ing desire of the masters who produced them, to obtain those 
principles which constitute the ground work of sublimity of 
style. Their works, although rude, show a continual grasp- 
ing after greatness. Casting aside that beauty and delicacy 
of color with which other schools sought to enchant their pro- 
duetions, they attempted to clothe their own in grandeur; 
and even in those youthful days of Art, we find far more study 
expended upon the principles and poetry of Design, than up- 
on the more inferior requisites of the profession. Historic 
truth was an ever present embellishment, giving to their pic- 
tures a classic air,and enduing them with more truthfulness 
than might otherwise have been their portion. They were 
sadly deficient in drawing, grace, and anatomical develop- 
inent. Their figures generally wore an air of stiffness, and 
were totally unblest with the enchantment of variety. This 
was their keystone error,—the one which Davinci and An- 
gelo first tore from the arch of detrimental principles. It is 
the tautology of Art—a tautology more easily detected, and 
far less sufferable than that of language. Its occurrence may 
be the product of professional ignorance, or the want of ap- 
preciation of natural varieties; but most generally it is the 
abortion of a mechanical and unpoetic intellect. At least in 
our own age, when the vehicles of the Art have advanced to 
such a state of perfection, it cannot be viewed in a more com- 
passionate light. Can a man be a poet, and yet deal not in 
the luxuriance of variety?) When Nature clothes a hill, she 
usesa robe of many colors. Instead of garmenting its sum- 
nit and declivity with trees of the same kind, form and hue, 


she builds a forest of endless shapes —of massive and varied 


tolage, and mottles the earth beneath with grassy tresses, and 
flower-lit shades, Thus it presents every variety of gran- 
deur, and lifts its head above the vale, a sylvan temple, whence 
a thousand tiny beings send up their natural and involuntary 
praise. ‘Thus it is with the real Artist. He seizes upon this 
delightful advantage of variety, and works as Nature works. 
He becomes ina manner a creative being, developing new 
ideas from the general principles which animate beings and 
objects around him, He beholds with joy, the endless varie- 
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ty of position and expression of which the human form is ca- 
pable, and uses it is as one of the fundamental elements of 
Art. Thus his productions become like the hill, Juxuriant 
with variety and splendor, as though Nature’s self had 
breathed upon the canvass with her summer breath. Instead 
of personifying one idea by a number of monotonous and 
tautologic figures, a thousand thoughts, and a thousand voices 
arise from the glorious pageantry of lightand shade, peopling 
every channel of feeling with intellectual joy. 

But owing to ignorance of drawing and the undeveloped 
state of the mechanical portions of the Art, the Artists of that 
olden era, with all their faults, are the just owners of a far 
greater share of credit and approbation, than the painters of 
our own country, who murder what little natural poetry God 
has instilled into their souls, in its application to portrait 
painting and caricatures. We find that even the art of fore- 
shortening — that grandest and most difficult part of drawing 
—was unkown, and unatiempted, until the ume of Stefano, 
by whom it was most assiduously studied. 


But though darkened by professional ignorance, and uncon- 
genial circumstances, the grandest of the sister Arts still wore 
that air of greatness which is the peculiar feature of the Flor- 
entine school; and now required but the grand and daring 
touch of Michael Angelo, the purity of Raphael and the 
graceful energy of Davinci, for the development of her more 
startling excellencies. 

Had former Artists been blest with the glorious relics of 
Grecian sculpture, Art would have advanced faster on the 
pathway of perfection; but fortunately for Buonoruotti, the 
elements and principles drawn from those sublime marbles, 
were ordained to enter into the grandeur of his own unri- 
valled style. ‘The beauteous fragments which the land of 
Homer had sown in such rich profusion, had not as yet under- 
gone the process of deterration. They either lay entombed 
in the rubbish of dilapidated palaces, or were despoiled of 
their poetry and loveliness by the mutilation of savage hands. 
Had the Apollo—the inimitable Venus—the massive Her 
cules, and that glorious group of Laocoon, whose marble 
mouths appear to breathe forth the very groans of death, been 
disinterred during the first epoch of the Florentine school, the | 
Divine Art wonld soon have been gladdened by the dawn of 
excellence. That splendor of design which crowned the ef- 





forts of succeeding Artists, would have shone in earlier pro- 
ductions. But Artists of that period had no other resources | 
than the preceding works of their own school — productions | 
enshrouded in a mass of errors, through whose mist scattered | 
rays of beauty came gleaming like sunlight in a day of clouds. | 
These were by no means calculated to advance them on the | 
highway of perfection; and although they were continually | 
studying the nobleness of the human form—although Na-! 
ture, that great teacher of Poets and Artists, was unceasingly | 
opening up her treasures to their view, still they were prone | 
to assimulate both merits and deficiencies into their own | 
productions. Propensity, both animal and intellectual, is the } 
creature of association. That spirit of imitation which Na- | 
ture has wisely laid as the foundation of human action is of- | 
ten the victim of strange perversions. Mind, like,the sculp- | 
tor's clay, becomes unconsciously moddled by the airy fingers 

of habitual thought. If the moddling power is bad, the in- 

tellectual development undergoes a detrimental process. To 

the poetic and artistic mind, the elements of imitation should | 
be of the purest and noblest quality. The continual study of | 
the glories of Nature, isto be sure, the greatest and purest 

source of perfection, but yet itis as tardy as it is certain. We 
must behold how master intellects have studied her — what 
they have assimilated —and what rejected. It is a strange 
fact that imitators of original natural imitators have pro- 
duced the ablest and most energetic works. Milton was an 
imitator of Virgil and Homer — Angelo of Grecian sculpture. 
They both traced back the dim march of years until they 
found that land of glorious models, and one drew perfection 
and sublimity from the poetry of her language,—the other 
from her breathing marbles. 

How many a gen’us has slept forever its intellectual sleep, 
for the want of that enthusiastic stimulation which high and 
noble models produce. How many a soul has burst forth with 
all the fire of poesy at the perusal of a Byron—a Shelly, or 
a Milton; — souls of natural power — buds of Genius whose 
perfect flower might never have opened to the holy dews of 
inspiration. The canvass of a Raphael would have been as 
sterile of grace and beauty as a common-place intellect of 
lofty thoughts, had not the fires of his soul been kindled by 
the glorious productions of an Angelo and Davinci The 
promethean spirit was undoubtedly an inhabitant of his no- 





ble intellect, but it shumbered under the opiate of professsion - 
al mistakes and was hidden in the darkness of erroneous edu- 
cation. Then who shall stand up and oppose the necessity of 
the presence of excellent models in the education of modern 
Artists? What child of the pencil shall sneer at the idea of 
a sojurn in Italy as necessary to the full development of Ge- 
pius? Yetmany do! And who are they? Men who arr 
content to grovel in the cellar floor of a portrait manufactory ' 
We read not long since, a private letter from a young Artist 
in Rome, pronouncing Michael Angelo a “humbug.” Such a 
man should never have been permitted to leave his unhallowed 
footprints in the holy dwelling places of Italian associations. 
Such a mind is as void and barren of the divine and spiritual 
principles that fire the soul uf the real Artist, as Idiocy is ot 
the joy of intellectual operations! He should never hav« 
been suffered to intrude upon the glory of the Apollo, nor 
gaze upon the loveliness of the Venus. The hand of Genius 
never exposed her beateous limbs for the sensual perceptions 
of so barren and unpoetic an intellect. 

But for that great intellectual cabinet, — that congregation 
of the poetic glories of buried ages, which constitutes Italy 
the great, mental centre of the Earth, the Genius of a Powers 
might still have dragged out a torpid existence, in the mould- 
ing of busts or the formation of wax figures. But when his 
eye became gladdened by the glory of Grecian Art, see how 
the spiritual fire upkindled! See how he seized upon the 
classic beauty which hung like a helo of light around the 
mwoveless marble,—and stood forth the star! The glorious 
American star!— The greatest of modern sculptors, and the 
rival genius of him who infused the concentred charms of a 
Venus into stone. 

No censure is too unjust —no reproach too extravagant, 
when applied to the deficiencies of our native Artists, and es- 
pecially to those who presume themsclves capable of advan- 
cing in the highest walks of Art, without either the aitain- 
ment of classical knowledge or the associations of excellent 
models. There are models of the highest poetic character, 
now in existence; but such a blessing was denied those Art- 
ists who labored in the darkness which preceded Davinci 
They possessed no great luminary to shed light upon their 
pathway, — no fountain o’erflowing with true and perfect prin- 
ciples, whose waters might cleanse away their Augean errors; 
—but yet, wrapt as they were in professional night, siill by 
the dim twilight of Art which fell around them, they laid the 
foundations of that school of grandeur whose sublime pillars 
Michael Angelo was ordained to rear. 

This subject we shall continue through the columns of the 
Casket until a view of the whole field is presented. 





THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recollection 
Of youthful connections and innocent joy, 
When, blest with parental advice and affection, 
Surrounded with mercies, with peace fron on high. 
I still view the chairs of my father and mother. 
The seats of their offspring as ranged on each hand 
And that richest of books, which excelled every other, 
That family Bible, that lay on the stand. 


That Bible, the volume of God’s inspiration, 
At morn and at evening, could yield us delight, 
And the prayer of our sire was a sweet invocation 
Vor mercy by day, and for safety through night. 
Our hymas of thanksgiving, with harmony swelling, 
All warm from the hearts of a family band, 
Half raised us from earth to that rapturous dwelling, 
Described in the Bible, that lay on the stand. 


Ye scenes of tranquility; long have we parted; 
My hope’s almost gone, and my parents no more; 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken-hearted, 
And wander unknown on a far distant shore. 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Saviour's protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand! 
O! let me with patience receive his correction, 
And think of the Bible, that lay on the stand. 


We most readily forgive that attack, which affords us an 
opportunity of reaping a splendid triumph. A wise man will 
not sally forth from his doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the 
act of breaking his windows, by pelting them with guineas. 

The only kind office performed for us by our friends, of 
which we never complain, is our funeral; and the only thing 
which we are sure to want, happens to be the only thing 
which we never purchase — our coffin. 
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‘of thought and expression— which would give even a dry 
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OUR QUARTO 


Again appears this week, filled with matter which, we think, | 





| 
will suit all classes. We have labored hard, uight and day, to 
secure and lay before our patrons such articles as we have | 
deemed most valuable and most appropriate to a literary pe- | 
riodical. Those who are unacquainted with the business ap- | 
pertaining toa weekly of this stamp, know but little of the 
mental and physical labor we are obliged io undergo, to make 
ii readable. 


Our time, as we said before, has been constantly employ ed, 


—sv much so, that we have not even found leisure to reply 


to the many epistles received from our most intimate friends. 


We do not say this to boast, nor to repine; we say it, merely, 


tu show our readers that we have labored and shall continue | 
io labor for their benefit; and all that we ask iu return, is, that | 
they give us their kind smiles of encouragement, and, if 


they like our production, assist us, as much as possible, by 


recommending it to their friends. 

We were aware, when we entered upon the duties of our 
profession, that it would require our utmost exertions to sus- | 
tain a periodical of this character; and that we should, neces- 
sarily, have a hard struggle to establish it permanently —- from 


the fact, that so many had failed before us; but we believed 
that a work of this kind could be sustained in the West, and | 


we ave now happy to state that our prospects, for its contin- 


uance, are very flattering. ‘To the public in general, and to 
the citizens of Cincinnati and Lawrenceburgh, in particular, 


are we truly grateful for their kind wishes, and the support 


which they have given, and are still giving us—and we pledge 
ourselves to do all that we can in return. 

The contents of this No., it will be seen, are, as usual, most- 
ly original. 


Mrs. OLIVER, contributes another fine litle poem,—in | 
fact, we need but announce it from her pen, to satisfy the | 
reader that it is full of the true fire of genius. 

L.. A. Hone, Es@., continues his excellent articles on “Self- 


Command,” which we cannot too much recommend to the at- 
iention of all. We are pleased to learn that they are highly 
commended by our readers. 

Dx. DUNN —as will be seen — has another valuable article 


ou the “Poetry of Art; and we take pleasure in stating, ar- 


rangements have been effected with him for a continuance of 
the same, until the field opened shall have been explored. The 
Doctor is a young man, of much promise, and he enters into 
his subject with that zeal, fire, and originality — that boldness 


one an interest, but which makes the present one worthy the 
perusal of all, as well as of the artist, whom it more particu- 
ly concerns. 

We give, besides, a large amount of original matter, some 
selected — news, editorials, spicings, &c., &c. 

We have several communications on hand, that will be at- 
tended to, shortly. 


PROGRESS HON. 
Who, of a thinking, reflecting mind — living in the present 
see —that is not struck, with wonder, at the rapid progress 


mankind are daily making in all that tends to promote thetr ; 
happiness and enjoyment? Wonders are continually before 
our eyes. We daily see demonstrations in science and art, ' 
that astonish, ay, startle us —and yet, so rapid are they in 
succession, that our senses are but barely brought to bear on 
ihe last great secret of motion or being — culled from the deep 
wriiten book of nature—ere we are called upon to view 
another and still another, until our minds become bewildered 
in conjectures of the future. 

Who, that looks back for a few centuries, and contemplates 
those dark ages, when men were punished for the crime of 
DARING to know, or asserting a new and startling truth, but 
chat will bless God they live in this favored day of civilization 
and enlightenment. And wherefore the cause of this con- 
gratulation? Are we not descended from the same race of 
men that wore the yoke of tyrany, bigotry, and superstition? 
Are we not shaped the same? do we not live, move and act in 


oppression and crown the fairy-like Goddess of Liberty, 
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the same manner, as they did? What, then, is the cause? It 
is that a few bold spirits DARED to throw off the bondage of 


Queen! Because men have let their souls act in the capacity 
for which God originally designed them! 
cultivated that mighty intellect which is, in itself, eternal be- 
ing, and which, of itself, is eternally progressive. 

The happiness of mankind, both here and hereafter, we be- 
lieve, is based upon progression; hence, the more we look in- 


Because they have 


to and study ourselves, ihe more eager are we for knowledge 
and advancement. 

If. a man stands still, he is dissatisfied; and the moment that 
you destroy his hope of arriving at any thing higher, that mo- 
ment do you desiroy his enjoyment;—for it has often been, 
truly remarked, that there is far more enjoy ment in the antici- 
pation, than in the realization. 





In the one we enjoy the present, while our mind is fixed on 
something beautiful in the distance, and our thoughts, being 
ever active, have something whereon to dwell and refresh | 
themselves —a stimulant, which produces a happy effect. Oa 
the other hand we have arrived at the farthesi bound we ar¢ 
permitted to go, and, seeing nothing ahead --knowing all we 
have passed — our minds, naturally, become wearied with a 
sameuess and produce an ennui. 

Knowledge, begets a thirst for knowledge —and the more 
we know, the less we think we know — from the fact, that we 
have but just begun to dive into the thousand mysteries that 
we before had no idea of being in existence. Nature is full 
of variety and of matter, by which— following upa train of 


| scientific enquiry and experiments —- we are finally enabled to 


resolve into a creative power; or, in other words, so bring it 
to light, that we can produce inventions which annihilate even 
time and space, and operate in lieu of thai physical labor man, 
in his more ignorant days, was obliged to employ. 

The last half century has worked wonders— which, had 
they, of a sudden, burst upon our vision, we should, most 
probably, have become maniacs of amazement. For instance 
—where we once moved with the slow fatiguing pace of ani- 
mal performance, we now travel, by tie aid of steam, at that 
rapid rate, that even the winged messengers of the etheral, 
are put to task to keep us company. Even thought, itself, is 
being conveyed by that red boli of heaven we once looked 


upon in wonder and consternation. How long will it be ere 


| we, ourselves, shall ride upon the breeze —upon the blast — 
| and hear the howling of the storm beneath us? That day, 
| we predict, is not far distant. Our minds are already crowd- 


ed in thinking of what we have seen, and are lost — totally 
lost —in the contemplation of the future; and, as we gaze 
along the past, we are led to exclaim—“what are we, and 
whither are we tending? How is it that man can look upon 
himself —his fellow man—and think that the mighty spirit 
within him, shall, when his body is consigned to dust, become 
extinct and sleep forever!” 


Away with such base, blasphemous thoughts! They are 
unworthy of an intelligent, immortal mind! Every thing on 
which we gaze, tells us— by the great law of progressive or- 
der, a different tale! Even the re-productive organs of mani- 
mate nature are typical of the revivification of ourselves, — 
that we shall pass away, but thet we shall revive in lovely 
bloom, tn the land to which we are hastening —in the land of 
spirits. 

Ay! there, when we have done with the cares and perplex- 
ities of mortal life, shall weAwake, as from a sleep, and LIVE 
in one perpetual round of beautiful, happy and eternal pro- 
gression. 

THE LITERARY PRESS. 

Among our numerous exchanges, we find several literary 
papers that are deserving of notice; we shall merely, for the 
present, mention the following-—veginning with the oldest. 

SATURDAY EveninG Posr.—This is a very large sheet, 
well printed, and published in Philadelphia, by Samuel D. 
Patterson & Co. It has now reached its 27th volume. The 
matter is well arranged—much of it original and 1s decidedly 
good. Asa literary paper it takes a high stand. It is often 
embellished with wood engravings, and its general appearance 
It is published at $200 per annum, single 
subscription, with good reduction to clubs. 


is always fine. 


SATURDAY VisITOR.—This is an interesting sheet, publish- 
ed in Baltimore, Md., J. E. Snodgrass. Esq., editor and pro- 
prietor. It has now reached its 16th volume, and continues to 
be conducted with ability. It bears for its motto, “ Indepen- 
dent of all sects and parties.” Single subscriptions $2 50 per 


45 


DoLLAR NEwsparen.—This is one of the very best family 
papers in the United States, and though comparatively small, 
to some of the mammoths, we believe it contains—on account 
of the fineness of its print—as large an amount of reading 
matter as the best of them; and, certainly, as Goop. In news, 
it is always first and foremost in the rank, and in literature has 
never been excelled. We ever take it up with pleasure, for 
we KNOW it contains matter worth reading—and that is say- 
ing considerable, now-a-days. It has now reached its 4th 
volume, and so far its success, (in rapid subscription) we be- 
lieve, stands without a parallel in American literature. It is 
published by A. H. Simmons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and, as 
its name indicates, is afforded at the astonishing low price of 
$1 00 per annum. 

Morris’ NATIONAL Press.—This is another splendid pa- 
per which has but lately started into the field of literature, to 
contend for a share of the public patronage, and truly, if any 
paper in the country deserves success, this does. It is beauti- 
fully printed, with large type, on clear white paper, and makes 
a brilliant appearance. Its editor and proprietor, George P. 
Morris, Esq., is a man of talent—well known to the Literary 
and classical world—and so long as he continues his paper 
with the ability he now displays in its management, so loog, 
at least, will his paper take a high rank in periodical litera 
ture. It is published in New York city, at $2 00 per annum, 
with great reduction to clubs. 

Western Lirerary MesseENGER—is the title of a weekly 
magazine, devoted to literature, &c., published by Clemant & 
Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y., at $1 50 per annum. 
of which is selected, is generally good. 


Its niatter, most 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALLS. 


A work of the above title, written by J. T. Heapuey, is 
being published in New York. It consists of two Vols., the 
first of which hasbeen issued. It is spoken of as one of the 
most valuable books of the season. The author is said to 
possess a quick apprehension of the prominent points in any 
scene, and a happy faculty of setting them clearly before the 
reader. He gives vivid and yraphic sketches of Napoleon and 
the great military commanders who aided him in gaining and 
wielding the vast power which distinguished his whole career 
He denounces the false and malicious representation of En- 
giish writers, and holds England accountable for the blood 
and carnage which deluged Europe in his time. The contest 
was continued at her discretion; she could have terminated it 
at any time she chose. But she was determined that Repub- 
licanism should not be established in France, and that the 
Bourbons should be restored to the throne. Napoleon re- 
peatedly urged upon her, pacific councils, and earnestly en- 
deavored to prevent further strife. All his overtures were 
rejected; England had resolved on his overthrow. 

This must be an interesting work; it will doubtless occasion 
much commotion in the camp of British Reviewers. It will 
prebably lead to a full discussion of the whole question. We 
await the sport and fury of the strife. England will contend 
that all the peaceful propositions made by Napoleon were 
mere feints and master strokes of policy to promste his am 
bitious views. We think the time has arrived when the whole 
subject can be thoroughly investigated, and the truth estab. 
lished. We are all willing to concede Napoleon integrity of 
purpose, if the unfavorable representations can be refuted 
This literary battle must be conducted by American and 
English disputants, for the French are so much under the in 
fluence and power of the Bourbons, that their eminent men 
will not feel disposed to enter very warmly into the cuntro- 
versy; they will, however, sympathise with Napoleon's de- 
America has no interest in this matter, more than 
her wish to stand by the right, her anxiety to behold the pro- 
gress of freedom, and ber determination to throw the awful 
responsibility of impeding her progress, upon the guilty. 

This work is dedicated to Winfield Scott. 


fenders. 


Bri..pine in New YorK.—From the report of the city in. 
spector, just published, it appears that 1960 new buildings 
were erected in the city of New York, in the year 1845; a 
greater number than were ever before erected in one year 
It is said there will be ay many this. 


EnGusn Ministry. —The speedy gissolution of the Peel 
Ministry is anticipated, and Palmerston is expected to take 
the place of Peel. Palmerston, im his conduct in relation to 
the Ashburton treaty, bas so committed himself against the 
liberal spirit of compromise, that, im his hands, the settlement 





annum. 








of the Oregon question would be more difficult. 
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The following beautiful story originally appeared in the 
Wayne County Standard. We understand the authoress is 
very young—if so, she has only to press forward, and we pre- 
dict for her, at no distant day, a high and enviable position as 
a writer, 

We hope, soon, to number her among our contributors. 

THE SILVER LUTE; OR, THE GYPSEY SINGER. 
BY MISS MARIETTA V. FULLER. 


A merry party were gathered around the tall May-pole, 
which, decked with flower garlands and streaming with gay 
ribbons, arose from the centre of the village green. Happy 
swains were there, contented for the while but to gaze upon 
the group of buxom, rosy cheeked maidens, who were busy 
wreathing coronets for their May Queen. Bursts of laughter 
and strains of lively music, rang out upon the air, fragrant 
with the perfume of early blossoms. Gladness sat upon every 
youthful brow, and happiness upon each red and smiling lip; 
whilst the furtive and tell-tale glances which stole from the 
bright eyes of the blushing maidens, told much to embolden 
the bashful swains, who dared not to breathe the illy conceal- 
ed secret, which look and tone unwittingly betrayed. 

The last rays of the departing sun streamed upon the festive 
scene; the brightest, perhaps, in the whole of merry England, 
which is not now as it was then. For England then was 
“ merrie England ;” when the free and hardy outlaws roamed 
through the depths of dark forests; when the barons regaled, 
their honest peasaytry with staunch old ale and good substan- 
tial beef ; aud when the world boasted not another such a race 
as were the hardy subjects of “ Queen Bess.” 

A roving horde of Gipsies were now upon the green, a short 
distance from the revellers, throwing their tamborines. jing- 
ling their silver bells, and dancing and singing to the great 
annoyance of those villagers who were not engaged around 


the May-pole. 


A little apart from the rest, was a Gipsey woman, apparent- 
ly some twenty-eight or thirty years of age, though she might 
have been younger. 


iwisted carelessly around her head, gave her a singularly wild 
and fantastic appearance. She was a very handsome woman, 
her dark though clear complexion suiting well her brilliant 
eyes and ravenhair. Her form was stately, and there was an 
expression of pride on her still beautiful lip. She held a sil- 
ver lute, of rare and exquisite workmanship, and the fingers 
were taper and small, that wandered among the chords as she 
sung a plaintive melody, in a low and touchingly sweet voice. 

Her only listener was a child, about six years of age, habited 
as a peasant, though her delicate form and sweet intellectual 
iace, might well belie her humble garb.—The song of the 
Gipsey woman seemed to touch a strange chord in her heart, 
for her bright lips were parted with the intenseness of tecling, 
and the hght of some new enthusiasm was in the large, lan- 
guishing eyes, which were cast upon the ground, as a pearly 
tear broke from the long lashes which shaded them. The wo- 
man, too, seemedagitated ; but she still continued her low, sad 
melody, till shesaw that the feelings of the child were wrought 
to the highest: pitch of excitement, when, suddenly ceasing, 
she suid, in tones of winning softness : 

“Come with me, sweet ove, and [ will always sing to you, 


and this, too, shall be yours; all your own;” and she pointed 
to the lute which she held, 


The chiki looked wonderingly upon the speaker, who was 
smiling sweetly, though in her restless eye the deepest anxiety 
was depicted, and then turned her gaze wistfully upon the 
lute, whose notes had so enchanted her. 

‘ Isodene! Isodene! hast not well nigh forgotten thy high 
cuties? and half a dozen smiling maidens approached and 
placed in the hands of the child the coronet of flowers which 
sie was to bind on the brow of the May Queen. 

The child turned away reluctantly and joined the gay 
group, Which, in a moment more, were dancing merrily upon 
thebright green sward, 

‘Isodene! repeated the woman slowly and musingly; ‘yes, 
ves, iteMust be so.’ 

Placing her hand upon her brow, she remained for a few 
moments in deep thought; then arising, she approached a 
group.of peasantry who were watching the progress of the 
dance, and said, 

Can any one tell me who is yon dark eyed little lass whom 
they call Isodene?” 


‘Aye, that we can,’ responded one of their number. + She 








A short scarlet cloak, depending from | 
her shoulder, together with a bright purple handkerchief, | 
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is the child of our neighbor Leinfin and his dame Margary. 
A sweeter, kinder little angel never lived; and right proud 
they are of her, though there are many that do not stop to 
say that she is no kith nor kin of theirs. And well they might, 
for those dainty limbs and fairy motions become not lowly 
blood like ours.’ 

The Gipsey woman appeared satisfied, and turning away, | 
resumed her seat upon the smooth, rich turf, gazing listlessly | 
upon the blithesome group of revellers who thronged around 
the May-pole. 


With the first dawn of light, the Gipsey horde were on | 
their way, leaving the village green still and alone, which the 
day before teemed with a glad and noisy throng. But the 
strange woman with the lute lingered behind. 


Noon came, 


and she was still in the village, wandering around, though she 


never lost sight of the low roofed cottage where dwelt fso- 
When at length ol! Leinfin and his wife left with their 
little stock of thread and vegetables, which they daily dis- 


dene. 


posed of farther up the villige, the Gipsey woman approached 


the cottage, which was left in the care of little Isodene, and 
beckoning her to her said, 

‘Come, pretty one, and sit beneath this tree, whilst I sing | 
again to you.’ 

The child approached the singing woman, and smiled as she 
obeyed, whilst the Gipsey, touching the Inte, first sang a. 
wild broken Gipsey song. When she had finished, she placed 
her arm around the child, and drawing her towards her, 
asked, 

‘Are you fond of music, sweet one? 

‘Oh, very, very,’ answered she enthusiastically. ‘1 wish 
you would sing again the song that you sung yesterday; it 
seems to me as if I had heard it before, a long time ago, ina 


dream or sometime ——-— 


‘Are your parents kind to you,’ continued the woman. 

‘Oh yes! but sometimes they are very harsh, and say that T 
any not their daughter; afterwards they are pleasant ayain, 
and bid me not repeat what they said whilst they were angry. 
I told you because I love you.’ 

* Well dear, if you Jove me, are you not willing to go with 
me? You shall have fine clothes and see fine countries, and 1) 
will always be very kind to you, and teach you to play upon 
the lute. Will you not go? 

*[ love you very much, and [ love the pretty lute, but I can- 
not leave my parents.’ 


Again the slender fingers of the Gipsey woman touched the 
lute, and a low and touchingly sweet prelude rose upon the 


quiet air. Then the voice of the player mingled with the ex- 


quisite strains, and swelled into a fuller tone of harmony, as | 
the broken words of a childish melody, with which mothers 
are wont to quiet their children, rose upon the air. As she 
sang, the Gipsey’s eye fell upon the little Isodene, who had | 
slid from her embrace, and now lay crouched at her feet, with 


quivering lip ead tearful eye, her whole soul wrapped in the 
music spell which chained her senses, 

Stooping down, she smoothed the ringkts from the fair 
brow of the child, as she whispered, ' 

‘Will you go with me?’ 

‘| cannot leave my parents,’ was the answer, 

A tear stood in the Gipsey’s eye, and her hand and voice 
trembled, as she sang a mournful strain, as of a mother griev- 
ing for her lost child. 


It seemed to operate with magic eflect 
upon the heart of little Isodene, who arose, and placing her | 
hand in that of the woman, looked up confidingly as she said, 

* I will go with you and you shall be my mother,’ 


‘ Haste then, sweet one, before your parents return: and re- 
member you must not be called Isodene, but Zaila, the Gip- | 
sey’s daughter.’ 


‘And may | not call you mother, and may not this pretty 
lute be mine,’ said the ehiid eagerly. * Yes, yes, every thing 
you wish; but we must haste from here betore your parents | 
return,’ was the reply. 

‘It was pot without many tears, however, that little Iso- 
dene, now Zaila, left forever,the home of her childhood; but | 
she was too young to grieye long, and was soon laughing and 
chatting merrily, as she ran by the side of her new found | 
friend. Never having been far from the cottage of her pa- | 
rents, every thing she beheld was full of interest, and it was | 
with childish delight and eagerness, that she chased the gay | 
butterflies or plucked the fair flowers which brightened her 
path, Occupied with every thing around, she felt not the fa- 
tigue of her long walk, till twihght appeared, agd her con- | 
ductress still journeyed on. As the darkness increased, she 
crept closer to the side of the Gipsey, and clasping her hand 





| tighter, said, 
{ 


meme 


| gazed upon the curious and mixed up scene before her. 


| day before, were collected there in the dim forest. 


| deur of rocks, cataracts and towering mountains. 


‘ Dear mother, Lam very tired and lonely. I wish we could 
be there now; don’t you!” 

‘ Be where, child!’ 

‘To our new home in the green woods, where every thing 
is pretty.’ 

* Well, sweet one, we soon shall be,’ replied the Gipsey, but 
finding that sleep was overpowering the wearied child, she 
took her in her arms, where she soon-fell into a gentle shimber. 

We will not attempt to picture the grief of old Leinfin and 
his wife, when search for their child proved unavailing; nor 
how the memory of the sweet and gertle little Isodene linger- 
ed in the hearts of the honest villagers, but follow her new for- 
tunes as those of Zaila the Gipsey. 

When Zaila awoke, she found herself lying upon a pallet 
spread on the ground, over which was erected a tent to shield 
her from the night dew. The tears came into ber eyes at the 
thought of the pleasant-home she had forsaken, but the re- 
membrance of the lute and kind face of her Gipsey mother, 
soon banished them, and creeping to the opening of the tent, 
where she heard voices, looked out. Mute with wonder, she 
The 
whole band of Gipseys which she had seen upon the green the 
Large 
lires were casting theic flickering ght around; and whilst 
some of the women were busy, preparing for a feast the many 


delicacies which they had stolen from the country roundabout : 


| the rest of the party were drinking, singing, dancing and in- 


dulging in every species of boisterous mirth. The chill 
shrank back, for their rude revelry and wild, uncouth looks 
tightened her, and called in a low, half fearful tone, for her 
mother. 

In a moment the watchful Gipsey was by her side, soothing 
her with kind words, and having first brought to her a plate of 
dainty food, she folded her arms about her and lay down to 
sheep. 

When Zaila next awoke, the sun was shining in cheerily at 
the tent door. Her mother had arisen and was busy preparing 
a suit of Gipsey apparel for her little charge. When she had 
attired her in these and stained her skin of a darker hue, with 
the juice of a uut which she carried with her, the Gipsey led 
Zaila to the banks ofa littl lake near which they were en- 
camped, and bade her view herself ia its clear depths. 


‘And how does my sweet daughter like her gipsey looks, 


' said the woman, as she smoothed back the silken ringlets from 


Zaila’s brow, and tied a large straw hat upon her head, bidding 
her run and gather flowers to form a wreath for it. 

The scenery around was wild and beautiful, and the heart 
of the child leaped for joy as she bounded down into the green 
hollow to pluck the sweet blossoms, upon which the dew was 
yet glistening. 

It was strange with what a yearning tenderness and fond 
anxieiy the Gipsey woman watched over the clild of her adoji- 
tion; how she studied each look and motion with most aflec- 
tionate solicitnde, and shielded her from every blight which 
might fall upon her. Not a rude jest or coarse remark, dict 
she ever ailow to be uttered in the presence of the gentle child 
who was looked upon as a vistant angel, by the wild and aetihint 
tivated creatures who formed the tribe. Nor was the lute wo- 
man, as they called her, regarded with less veneration, her 
word being law, and the same reverence being paid to her, 
Zaila was learned 
to be an ardent admirer of nature, for the Gipsey woman nev - 


er failed to point gut each half hiddeu beauty, and lovely tini 


that they would pay to a superior being. 


| of the surpassingly beautiful scenes through which they daily 


passed. The music of the birds and trees and breezes, filled 
her heart with delight, and she never tired of gazing upon the 
softened loveliness of meadow and brook, or the lofty gran- 
Thus did 
she grow up with a warm and imaginative heart; the most 
delicate fancy and finest sensibility ; a pure and lovely bein. 
full of gentle sympathies and kindly impulses. 


The passion for music which she had shown, when she first 


| heard the song of her she now called mother, had grown into 


perfect enthusiasm. Assisted by the instruction of her moth- 


er, she was soon able to call forth the most soft an exquisite 
strains from the lute, which was now resigned to her. She 
also possessed an uncommonly sweet voice, which daily culti. 
vation had brought to a still greater degree of perf ction, 

As the graces of Zaila's mind, so did those of her person each 
day more fully develope, till, at length, when she reached the 
years of maidenhood, acreature of mure perfect loveliness 
could scarcely be imagined. 


Always attired in some wild yet tasteful way, with her long 
raven trasses wreathed with flowers, and her lute in her hand, 
she looked like some sylph of the wild-wood, come ta weave 
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her spell of enchantment and vanish, Her eyes, of the dark- | 
est possible hue, were lage and languishly soft; all the depth 
aud tenderness of her nature beaming through the silken lashes 
which shaded them, and laid upen the rich color of cheek, as 
the dark fringe of a pearl-cloud canopy lays upon the glowing 
bosom of sun-set. Her beautifully formed mouth, ever 
wreathed with pride or tenderness, gave a spirited expression 
Hands and feet of 
fiiry delicacy belonged to a slight but exquisitely proportion- 


to the sweet repose of her classic features. 





ed form, which bent into a thousand graceful attitudes, with 
tie play of her fancy, as the gentle wild-flowers bends to the 


breath of the evening zephyrs. 

Proud, indeed, was the smile in the eve of the mother, as she | 
gazed upon this child of her adoption, whose beauty and good- | 
ness well repaid her devoted and idolizing love. Wandering, 
as they were, amid new and strange scenes, Zaila gradually 
forgot those of her early chilhood, or if ever a dim recollec- 
tion of the past came upon her mind, the suggestion of her pa- 


rent that it was some half remembered dream of other days, 


satistied her. 

The fame of the wonderous loveliness and tilent of the 
young Gipsey Singer had spread over half of Europe; the dvor | 
ot prince and peasant was willingly thrown open to her.’ 

In one of their rambles through England, the Gipsey horde 
i» which Zaila was attached, encamped near one of the most 
A 
sent for the singer and her lute to appear at the castle. 


beautiful and stately castles in the country. message was | 
Against 

her esual custom, Zaila’s mother refused to accompany her, | 
and not till she heard that the lord of the castle was absent. 

would she approach, 


When they arrived, they were shown from the grand en- 


trance hall into an elegant apariment, fitted up as a lady's | 


boudoir. Fountains, whose showers of snow-wreathed spray, j 


cave a delicious coolness to the air; exotics, of the most beau- 


i iul forms and brilliant colors; rare singing birds, of gorgeous 
plumage; books, on richly bound and glittering vellum; every 
thing inthe most splendid and costly profusion, served to 
make it a little paradise of luxury. 

Before the entrance of those whom they were to entertain, 
the Gipsey took the lute from Zaila’s hand, and sang the same 
plaintive melody that won the heart of little Isodene, now her 
elili. Whilst she was singing, Zaila seated herself upon an 
wttoman at her feet, and with her hand upon ber brow, re- | 
mained in deep thought. When the song was finished, she 
{,oked up into her mother's face, 

‘Mother,’ said she, ‘it must be a strange fancy of mine, but | 
there comes upon my memory, like the vision of a dream, the | 
reuembrance of a scene like this: with a fond, and tender, and | 
beautiful being hanging over me, humming the very words | 
which you have just concladed. And her face was like yours, | 
cear Mother, only younger and lovelier; there was a tall, no- 
ble-looking man, too, who ever had kind words and smiles for 
souand me. It is very strange, is it not? 

‘Pooh! child, itis only your romantic dreamings; you must | 
not indulge in them,’ said the woman, but her face was pale 

id agitated. 


‘But mother’ — here Zaila was interrupted by the entrance | 


ofa lovely girl, a fitting occupant for the splendid apartment 
v hich seemed her home. 
‘Shall I sing of love and romance, fair lady? said Zaila, run- 


ning herfinger lightly over the lute-strings. 


‘It were the only subject worthy our attention, for war's 
) A} 


sounding themes better befit the hardier sex,’ said the lady, 
epiling. 

And Zaila sang 
which she 


With expressions of adimiration at the perfection of the 


~yyer in her art, the lady drew a ring from her finger and | 


placed it upon Zaila’s, childishly toying with the small hand 
which wes held ont to her. 


‘Are you the wife of CountDelingford, the lord of this cas- | 


tle? said the Gipsey, as they were about withdrawing. 

This was said in a careless tone, but there was a wild anxie- 
iy inthe look of the speaker, that attracted the attention of the 
lady as she replied, ‘that she was only his neice. 

The Gipsey moved away muttering, ‘not yet, not, yet but the 
time shall come’ — and suddenly checking herself, she turned 
witha forced smile to the lady, apologizing for her inguisitive- 

\ short time after this, as their encanmypment was fixed on 
tie border of a forest, Zaila took her lute, to wander, as was 


her wont, in search of flowers. Attracted by the beauty of the 


scenery she wandered on, heedless of the distance, till sudden- 
ly she emerged into a scene of such wild loveliness, as chained 
her spell-bound to the spot. On one side, a huge mass of 


bright green turf. 
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black, towering rocks, rose up against the bright-blue sky, and 
from their topmost heights there dashed a roaring cataract, 
which, leap ing frem crag to crag, whirled round and round as 
it reached the bottom, dashing the feathery spray high in the 
air, and then glided smoothly on into the bosom, of a silvery 
stream, which wound through a little glen, whose rich turf was 
spotted with flowers. The bright sun, which was just peep- 
ing out from beneath a dark cloud in the western horizon, 
threw his glittering beams upoff the rock, changing the tamb- 
ling waters and white spray into a thousand varying tints of 
rainbow splendor. 

But there was ONE object in that wide and beautiful scenes 
that Zaila noticed not. 
stood a young Courtier, attired as a hunter, with his bow and 
arrow flung upon the ground, and his faithful dog lying at his 
feet. He, too, had been admiring the landscape, but when his 
eye fell upon the lovely Gipsey,all else was forgotten. With 
hands clasped in delight, and her red lips parted, she stood, 


Concealed from sight by a huge tree, 


gazing upon the brilliant scene. 

Her hat was off and hanging on her arm, and her unconfined 
tresses floated like a shadoway veil around her slight figure, 
some of them even kissing the dainty foot that buried in the 
The warm sunset heightened the brighi 
vermilion of her cheek and the soft sparkle of her liquid eye, 
whilst nothing could equal the attitude of untaught grace in 
which she stood. 


“at 


' our ranks.” No force of fire, however, could repress their 


valor. They pushed forward with irresistible enthusiasm, and 
after the most tremendous efforts succeeded in their attempt. 
The cavalry entered the entrenchments in single file, through 
openings made for them by the sappers and miners, and in a 
short time the rout of the Sikhs became generai. 

As they lad shown no mercy to humerous w ounded men 
| who had fallen into their hands, so no mercy was shown to 





them. They were driven in confusion toward the bridge and 
river, which having risen during the night, rendered their re- 
treat almost impossible. The bridge of boats, densely throng- 
ed by the fugitives, broke down in several places, while our 
guns, incessantly playing on their closely wedged mass, pros 
duced the most fearful havoc, The scene presented by the 
face of the Suile) defies description—covered with horses and 
men, upon whom the most dreadful fire was kept up with grape 
and canister—it literally RAN RED WITH BLOOD!!! 





Under the circumstances, we can by no means imagine the 
number of the slain to be over estimated at twelve thousand 
| The battle had begun about six o'clock, and did not terminate 

ull eleven. The combatants had met hand to hand. Our ar- 
| tllery and musketry had never for a momeut ceased their fire 


speared or sabred all who fellin their way. But the river was 
their greatest enemy, and when they flung themselves pell me li 


into its waters, which were wholly unfordable, the artillery 


But suddenly was Zuila’s rapt contemplation broken in upon, | scattered death unsparingly awong them, ‘TULL THERE WAS 


Fe cavalry, charging nmpetuously through their ranks, had 
| 
for an enorm: us wild bour came bounding through a neigh- | NOT A MAN LEFT VISIBLE WITHIN RANGE! 


: senting her hand in token of her gratitude. 


a ballad, entitled ‘Love and Beauty,’ in| 


adroitly iningled a few compliments to the listener. | 


boring thicket, and rushed directly towards her. A single | 


, shriek broke from her lips, and dropping lute and flowers, she | 


stood still with affright, whilst the ragimg animal neared her at | 
each frantic bound. Pale, and motionless asa statue. her feel- 
ings were too powerfully excited to allow her to seek relief in 
insensibility or flight. _An age seemed to be condensed in the 
moment that elapsed, before an arrow sent with ubering aim, 
peireed the heartof the moaster and laid him dead upon the 
ground. In afew moments, and recovering from her fright 


ter presented himself before her. 
‘And is it to vou, Sir Knight of the Bow and Arrow, that 1} 
am indebted for my gallant rescue? she said, gracefully pre- 


“Happy, indeed, am I, replied he, removing his plumed cap, 
ifmy poor hand has been of any service, to such a beautiful 
maiden as thou; and shall pay a due meed of thanks to that 
kind fortune which has procured a tribute of gratitude from 
such sweet lips. But surely, thou would’st have been taken 
for the Goddess of this fair spot. with silver lute and flower- 
garlands, had not thy shriek betrayed that thou wert one of 
mortal moutl |.’ 

‘Nay ! sir Knight, no sylph of the wil!-wood, Lut plain Zaila, | 
the Gipsey Singer. Now who art thou?’ 

‘Henry, the Hunter of the Forest,’ he said, smiling at her 


simplicity, but if thou art the wondrous Gipsey Singer, I have | 


a request to make.’ 
‘Oh! a song of course, said Zaila, and seating hersslf at the 


3 E *; made a long stride into Congreas. 
she was gathering up her fallen flowers when the young hun- | Pi ; 


| he bad tu du it tu avoid costs. 








foot of a gnarled aad tyisted oak, she threw off her hat and 
tuned the lute. 


among the strings, and rising, was echoed by tree and rock, 
mingling with the dash of the cataract and murmur of the 
brook, she forgot time and place and histener, in the dehglt of 
her theme. 

And there stood the young hunter, rapt as was she, in gs 
zing upon the face of the beautiful enthusiast, in whose cheek 
the color was brightening, as the silken lashes rested tremb- 
lingly upon its rich velvet, or raising revealed the quid light 


of the eye whose earnest gaze, seemed asking a new chord o 
melody from the music choirs of heaven. 

As she arose from her seat on the turf, Zaila’s eye encoun- 
tered the respectful but admiring gaze of the hunter, and a 


blush suffused her brow and bosom, and her glance sought the 
ground, as she strove to conceal her embarrasinent by dally ing 
with the ribbon on her hat. 

‘The slender fingers of many a high born dame and noble 
lady, have 1 seen wandering among the lute-strings; but no 
| hand was so delicate as thine, norstrains so divinely sweet,’ he 
| said, in tone of wndisguised admiration. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


gees eS — 


the recent “ great and glorious” battles in India gives a faint 
idea of the horrors that attend the trade of war. 

As our men advanced, Englishmen and Hindoo side by side, 
the Sikhs appeared to redouble their fire, and, ta use the ex- 
préssion of an eye witness, “a storm of iron ha'l descen ted 
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A DREADFUL ScENE,—The following description of one oF | 


| 
' 


{ 


, hum to see our folks. 


| 


qe! 


} 


| 


|" 


; Y _jmarey’s sake, Jabez, eschew evil company. 
As strain after strain of the sweet gushing melody, quivered | 


| around ‘ent. 


the Drittons. 


DEACON PICKLE PICKLEBY'S LETTER 
The following letter is worth the pyice of a year's subserip- 


‘ion to any newspaper. It relates to the career of a young 


| man, born in Litchfield, Ct., who emigrated to the far West, 


| pedagogued there a while, became au lawyer next, was subse- 


sequently joined in the haly bands of wedlock with Miss 
Fawn Greenbriar, and a plantationand seventeen negroes, af- 


| : . ‘ " 
| terwards served two sessions in the legislature, and finally 


When old Deacon Pickte 
ickleby was advised of this last’good fortune of his hopeful 
son, he devoted an entire day in writing the following letter 
To THE Hon. Janez Pickiery: 

Dutiful Son: — By the blessins of Providence you be des- 
polly prospored in this world. Your poor old daddy whe 
he was a boy, had but little skulin, bat good moral instruction 
was meted out to him. I was taught too train up a child in 
the way he should go, and I did it, but I never expected to see 
him in the Federal kongress. Jabez, my son, don't be proud 
and lifted up, for there is no knowing what you may cum tu 
You have heard of Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold. Your 
mother’s rumity pains are better and I have put anew flutte: 
wheel info the mill. Seth Phelps has married Nabby Dobbs, 
There has been a fine crop of 
gurten sass and buck wheat this year. 

T must admonish you agin temtation in the Federal city 
They dew tell me that it is a Babylon of a place, and that 
kongrismen never mind pains and penalties, and drink nigh on 
tew gallons of blackstrap, cr sumthing stronger every cay of 
their lives, and go tu theaties and other carnulities. Dew for 
I bought a new 
eal skin quieu as soon as | heard you was married and going 
iu kongress, for J kalkilated you woull bring your rich maum 
Your mother has put up bran new cus- 
itms ta the spare bed in the! parler, and squirmed ribbens all 
She has got tew strings of blue and white bird's 
eggs hanging under the luking glass, and the brass haadirons 
skotwered np zo that you can see your face in ‘em 

When you git to the Federal city, dew try to give sumthing 
to the widdergand orfins(ofsoldiers, and sailors, that fout agin 
Thave got your grandfer’s three cornered scra 
per, red coat and buff facins, his tew edged sword, and you 
ken have em to wearin kongress. Your mother has darned 
up all the moth-holes in the coat, so that she thinks it looks 
jest as new as it did when leftenant pickleby wore it tu the bat- 
tle of White Platas, 

}shall send you by male, a new pair of blue mixed stock 
ings, aud a pair of knit suspenders that are kinder easy for a 
polly shan to squirm aboutia. Your mother would send you 
apotef pichles and a cheese, but the stage-driver says its 


| again the law. 


Read your bible, Jabez, study the laws of Moses, and don't 
repeulany on ‘em; mind the ten commandments (u, and the 
Neventh likewise, and don't sell the birthright of the yankee 
nation for a mess of potash; and the day may cum when you 
will'be a minister of a penitentiary, or a secretary of Jegation. 

I am your dutiful father. 
PICKLE PICKELBY. 


Pews Liens. 
THE WAR—PROMPT ACTION. 
On the receipt of the news concerning the bloody doings of | 
the Mexicans, the President speedily communicated his mes- 
sage to Congress. It states that a strong desire to establish 
peace induced the President in September to seek a re-open- 
ing of diplomatic relations between the two countries. The 
injuries our people had suffered from Mexico had been accu- 
mulating during more than twenty. years, and an envoy was 
despatched to Mexico with full powers to adjust every exist- 
ing difference. 
him or listen to his propositions, but, after a long continued 
series of menaces, have at last invaded our territory and shed 
the blood of our fellow-citizens. 
In October, 1845, enquiry was made through our Consul 


The Government not only refused to receive 


whether the Mexican Government would receive an envoy. 
The reply was in the affirmative, with the request that our na- 
val force at Vera Cruz might be withdrawn. That force was 
On the 10th of November, Mr. John 
Slidel was sent as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary. Soon after the arrival of Mr. Stidel, the adminis- 
tration of Gen. Herrera was overthrown and Gen. 
took the Government. 


immediately withdrawn. 


Paredes 


Herrera, it is believed would have re- 


ceived our envoy, but Paredes. who rose into power on the 
Texas Question, refused to receive our minister, in terms the 
most offensive. Thus the government of Mexico violated the 
faith she plighted in October last. 

In consequence of a threatened invasion of Texas by Mexi- 
co, the President.in consequence of an earnest appeal both of 








the Congress and the Convention of Texas, ordered a military 
force to take possession of the territory between the Neuces 

and the Del Norte. This force was concentrated at Corpus 

Christi. In the meantime, Texas became an integral part of 
the Union. The Congress of Texas, by act of Dec. 19, 1836, 

had declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that 

Republic. Its jurisdiction bad been exercised beyond the 
Neuces, and)the country between it and the D«! Norte had 
been represented in Congress and in the Convention of Texas, 
bad taken part in the annexation, and is now included in our 
Congressional districts. 

The army moved for Corpus Christi on the 11th of March, 
and on the 28th, encamped on the left Bank of the Del Norte, 
opposite Matamoras. ~The Mexican force at this place as- 
sumed a belizerent attitude, and on the 12th of April General 
Ampudia notified General Taylor to break up his camp within 
twenty-four hours and retire beyond the Neuces, or arms, and 
arms alone should decide the question. On the 24th, hostili- 
ties were commenced. 

Among the wrongs of Mexico the President says our com- 
merce has been almost annihilated. It was formerly profita- 
ble to both countries, but our merchants have been deterred 
from pursuing it by the system. of outrage and extortion, 
which the Mexican authorities: have pursued against them. 
liad we acted with vigor in repelling insults and redressing 
injuries at the commencement, we should doubtless have es- 
caped all the difficulties in which we are now involved. In- 
stead of this, we have been exerting our efforts to propitiate 
her good will. 

The Senate spent the day in debating the Message, and the 
House passed the bill for the prosecution of the war existing 
between the U. States and Mexico, by a vote of 174 to 14! 
The bill authorizes the President to receive volunteers in 
number not exceeding 50,000, and places $10,000,000 at his 
command for their equipment. Privates of infantry, artillery, 
aud riflemen are to receive eight dollars per month, and pri- 
vates of volunteer mounted corps twenty dollars per month, 
for their services and the use and risk of their horses. 

The people of the United States seem to be united, and de- 
termined to push the war to a speedy termination. Through- 
out the South, volunteering is going on at a rapid rate, and 
troops are leaving for the frontier. 

The Governor of Louisiana had issued orders for drafting, 
and the quota was to be made up on the 9th. 


TRIUMPHANT VICTORY OF GENERAL TAYLOR IN 
MEXICO !—MATAMORAS REDUCED TO ASHES. 
From the New Orleans Commercial Times, of May 11th, 

we extract the following highly important intelligence : 

* We learn that an engagement had taken place between 
the United States and Mexican forces. The particulars, as 
far as we caa learn, are as follows : 

“Gen. Taylor, on the evening of the 3d inst., left the en- 
trenchment with a detachment of United States troops, for the 


| returned by the U.S. troops, and in thirty minutes silenced 





purpose of opening a communication between Point Isabel 
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and the entrenchment. On the morning of the 4th, the Mexi- 


cans, taking advantage of his absence, at daybreak opened a 
heavy cannonade on the entrenchments, which was gallantly 


xi-| 


the enemy's batteries and reduced the city of Matamoras to 
ashes.” 
[From the Galveston News. ] 

** MORNING OF THE 6TH.—A gentleman who has just ar- 
rived from the field of battle, informs us that the slaughter 
among the Mexicans was tremendous; that upwards of seven 
hundred lay dead on the field of battle, and that the number 
of houses left in Matamoras, was not sufficient to accommo- 
date the wounded.” 

If our little army, of a few hundreds, can perform such as- 
tonishing, valorous achievments, what will be the result when 
our army of 50,000 men shall have marched into the heart of 


Mexico ?. She will be ours! 


EMIGRA PION. 
The emigration to this country, for the last few months, is 


perfectly astonishing. Read the following : 





The number of steerage passengers that arrived at the port 
of New York ALONE, from different ports in Europe, from the | 
12th of March last, to the 25th of April, amounted to 5,479. | 

Since that time (ONLY ONE SHORT WEEK) we have had the | 
following additions : | 


In ship Oxford, from Liverpool, 300 
“ Patrick Henry, do. 338 
“ Duke d'Orleans, from Havre, 317 
“ Miles, from Hamburg, 38 
“ Gladiator, from Liverpool, 104 
“ St. Nicholas, from Havre, 308 
“ Sea King, from Liverpool, 267 ! 
“ Louis Philippe, from Havre, x) 
“ Venice, from Portsmouth, 247 
“ Orphan from Liverpool, 273 | 


Whole number of steerage passengers arrived at the city of 
New York, within the last week, 2,509. | 
Whole number that have arrived since the 12th of March | 
last, 7,988. ; j 
One of the above named ships, the Sea King, was bound to | 
the port of St. Andrews, in the British Provinces, with a car- 
go of 267 of the * better citizens.” and after tumbling them 
ashore, left for her port of destination—{ Poughkeepsie (N. | 
Y.) American. 
Within three weeks, there have arrived at this port, 863 | 
emigrants, direct from Liverpool, and probably twice as many 
more by the way of the St. John steamers, and through other 
channels.—{ Boston Tocsin. | 


PaPers oF NApoLEon.—The papers of Napoleon, which 
came to the hands of his executor, Gen. Monthelon, with the ! 
request from the Emperor that they should not be published | 
until twenty-five years after his death; are now, it is said in 
course of publication in Paris, the twenty-five years having 
expired; and will be reprinted in this country by Ferret & Co. 
of Philadelphia. 





ake e H 
DisTRESSING CALAMITY AT SANDUSKY, Onto.—We learn, 
through a couple of gentlemen who left Sandusky dast eve- | 
ning, that while the citizens of that place were engaged in | 
celebrating the establishment of the line of boats to Bufialo, | 
a cannon prematurely discharged with most shocking effects. | 
The rammer passed through one man, killing him instantly; | 
ancther lost both arms and was not expected to live but a; 
short time; and still another lost his thumb and part of his; 
fingers. One of these, we did not learn which, had his nose | 
blown off.—{ Milan (Ohio) Tribune. 

Puysici1ANs.—The physicians are organizing a National 
Medical Convention. 

ProGress.—The Legislatare of Michigan has abolished 
capital punishment. 

Tue GERMANS of Louisville are enrolling themselves for the 
Mexican war. 

KentTucky.—The Convention question is sweeping the 
Mountains; nearly every man elected from that region will be 
its warm friend. 

Tue PrEss.—A printing press has arrived in Oregon City, 
and a paper is about to be commenced. 


DoGs.—A recent census gives 40,481 dogs in Paris; these 
eat enough of the food of man to support at least 30,000 
persons. 


OrEGON.—The stories with regard to the settlement of the 
Oregon Question are entirely without foundation, 
' . 











Spictinas. 

An incident occurred en board the new steamer Governor, 
the other evening, which caused a deal of mirth among the by- 
standers. At the back of the marble-topped table on which 
the way-bill is deposited, in the cabin, is a very large mirror. 
An old gentleman, who wanted a passage, stepped up to this 
table, and in the dim light, seeing his reflection in the glass, 
fancied that it was some one of the officers attached to the 
boat. 

“Spare Berth, sir?” 

No answer being returned, he again put the question, in a 
louder voice. 

“Spare Berth, for me, sir?” at the same time putting up his 
hand to his ear, in order to catch the reply. Seeing the RR- 
FLECTION do the same, he evidently imagined that the sup- 
posed personage had plead deafness. 

“Well,” said he, “speak louder—so am I hard of hearing" 

Here the boisterous burst of mirth from a coterie of pas- 
sengers who gathered near, around the stove, discovered to 
him his mistake, and uttering the words “Good thunder! 
what a suck!’ he joined in the laugh as uproariously as auy 


| of them. 


A hardened offender being about to be bung, the attendant 
clergyman, under the impression that he was a repentant sin- 


| ner, thus addressed him— “In a few moments you will be ia 
another and a better work; I envy you your place.” “Do 
| you,” said the fellow eagerly, “how'll you swop situations?” 
| The minister, however, woul rather not, and so said — “Cast 


such thoughts from you, and put your trust above. Why 
should you cling so eagerly to the things of earth, when Iif+ 
has been to you but a career of wretchedness and crime? 
Know you not that ‘the work is all a fleeting show?" “Yes,” 


' replied be, “but if you've no objections, I'd rather see the 


show a little longer.” 


A lady writing from London, says that she can always wll 
an American girl from an Enghsh one; there being the same 
difference between them, as exists between a dish of “chicken 
fixins” and a round of beef. 

t@2s CASHEL, 

Tuis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 
sist of 








POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone ; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral teo- 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 
mitted. 


TERMS. 


I year, single subscription, - - - - - - $2 00 
1 “  chubs of five,- - - - - - - - - 8 00 
1 “ “ ©: 68i- <i Oe S Pa 15 0@ 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 


The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whom 
all letters of business, all communications (post paid) and all 


| exchanges mustbe directed. 


J. H. GREEN, Publisher. 
26 Third street, west of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOHN C. PEARSE 


Is our authorized traveling agent for the state of Indianna. 
All subscriptions paid to hiin will be promptly attended to. 

Subscriptions.for the CAsKET, by the week, month, 6 
months, or year— received at 

F. SCHWEGMAN'S 

Queen City Cheap Periodical Depot, No. 26, 3d St., West 

of Main, Cincinnati, O 
DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 

Is authorized to act as Traveling Agent for the Casket, 
also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW. All subserip- 
tions paid to him will receive prompt attention. 

C. R. CAMPBELL, 

Is our authorized agent for Lawrenceburgh, and vicinity. 
He is ready to receive subscriptions er to sell single Nos. of 
the CasKET, at his Periodical Depot, Short street, 1 dvor 
south of the Bank. 


JOHN B, HALL, PRINTER. 
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